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OR many years Professor Friend served the Museum as 

Curator of Mediaeval Art and tor a semester, between the 

retirement of Professor Mather and the appointment of 
the present Director, he was Acting Director. That semester of 
the academic year 1946-1947 was a busy one, for the Depart 
ment of Art and Archaeology and the Museum were deeply 
involved in preparations for conterences which were part of 
Princeton's celebration of its bicentennial. Mr. Friend, how 
ever, referred to his administration as the time the Museum 
got new office furniture, Geniality accompanied his dealings 
and negotiations and it was sometimes remarked that the more 
humorously he presented his opinion, the more serious he was. 
His infectious laugh heard down the corridors of McCormick 
Hall was as good a trail by which to find him as the aroma of 
his pungent pipe. It is not only as a distinguished scholar and 
teacher that he is missed, but as a person who enlivened his 
surroundings with wit and wisdom. 

The death of Professor Friend represents a great loss to the 
university community of Princeton, a loss which the Museum 
in particular feels keenly. It is grateful that it has, as a perma 
nent reminder of an invaluable friend and advisor, his smal! 
but choice collection of art objects: this includes classical 
bronzes, mediaeval and byzantine minor arts, a filteenth-century 
French polychrome wooden Prieta, the Diirer print given him 
by the Trustees of the University in recognition of his work 
in planning the stained glass windows of the Chapel, and a 
small bronze by Maillol. His large group of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century theatre drawings he left, appropriately, to 
the Theatre Collection of the University Library and his ex- 
cellent collection of byzantine gold coins he lett to the Dum 
barton Oaks Collection in Washington, D.C., where, for ten 
years, he served as Director of Studies. The pleasure that Mr. 
Friend derived from his acquisitions is thereby transferred to 
the institutions in which, with obvious enjoyment and devo- 
tion, he passed the years of his professional life. 

F.F.J. 
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LIGHT BRONZE FIGURINES 


tie classical bronzes which Professor Friend occasionally 

added to his collection have come to the Art Museum as 

part of his bequest to the University. The earliest in the 
group is a statuette of a nude youth who stands with his weight 
on his left leg, bends his left arm at the elbow, and turns his 
head slightly to the left (Fig. 1).' If the figure was engaged in 
specific action, it now eludes us, for most of the right arm, the 
left hand, the right foot, and the lower left leg are missing; a 
slight flattening on top of the left forearm hints at the possi- 
bility that the youth held an object which extended above the 
wrist. Ihe strands of hair are tooled in fairly fine lines; ana- 
tomical details are more heavily outlined; the eyes are large and 
thick-lidded and the lips indicated as parallel ridges. The char- 
acter and quality of the tooling mark the piece as Etruscan. 
As to style, the figure has advanced beyond the stocky manner 
of the age of Polykleitos to the more sinuous, slender types of 
the fourth-century sculptors and belongs to the first part ol 
that century.’ 

Also Etruscan is the sturdy satyr whose stance reminds the 
modern observer of a traflic-policeman (Figs. 2, 4).° He has lost 
his companion, presumably a maenad, who stood beside him 
to form the handle atop the cover of a cylindrical box designed 
to hold toilet articles. The strip of bronze beneath him has 
been cut through the central hole by which the strip was riveted 
to the lid. Ill-proportioned, but jaunty, the satyr belongs in the 
third century B.c., a period when such boxes were made in 
quantities that insured, by the law of averages, the survival of 
numerous examples for museums and collections.‘ 

1 Inventory number 56-94. Preserved height, 0.212 m. The bronze has a dark 
green patina mottled with lighter green areas and occasional spots of red. Cast 
solid. All the stumps have recently cut surfaces and threaded holes for the inser 
tion of Screws to attach replaced extremities. The photograph of this and other 
bronzes discussed here are by Miss Elizabeth G. C. Menzies of Princeton. 

2 Cf. Gisela M. A. Richter, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman Bronces, pp. 58-59, no. 8g; earlier in style, more Greek in feeling, 
but the possibility of its being Etruscan is indicated in the discussion. Stylistica!ls 
similar are the figures of a cista-handle: ibid., pp. 78-79, mo. 129, dated in the 
third century (the same piece is illustrated on a larger scale in Etruscan Sculp 
ture, Phaidon Edition, London, 1941, fig. 63, dated around 450 B.c.). 


Inventory number 56-95. Height, 0.085 m. Dark green to black patina. Cast 
solid 
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Fig. 1. Youth. 


Fig. 3. Jupiter big. 4. Back View of Fig. 2 
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The statuette in which Mr. Friend took particular pleasure 
and which he kept in a small vitrine in his ofhce is a figure of 
Mercury holding a money-bag in his outstretched hand (Fig. 5 
and cover). It is an excellent companion to the seated Mercury 
already in the Museum's collection and published a tew years 
ago in this bulletin,® for the pair represents two artistic types in 
frequent currency. As in the case of the seated figure, the 
standing Mercury has lost his winged cap, for which the attach- 
ment hole may be seen on the crown of his head, and the 
caduceus which was inserted in the left hand; he also wears a 
cloak fastened over the right shoulder and wound around the 
left arm: the new addition to the collection, however, does not 
have winged sandals, but just the wings tied securely around 
each ankle with bow-knot falling over the instep; instead of a 
libation dish he holds the money-bag. The statuette is a good 
example of eclectic Roman art of the early imperial period. 
Stylistically, it draws on classical Greece, on prototypes con- 
temporary with the Etruscan youth (Fig. 1). The subject, how- 
ever, is very Roman, and Mercury with the money-bag is one 
of the popular representations of the Roman pantheon. 

We know more of the past history of this statuette than we 
do of the other pieces. When William Randolph Hearst's col- 
lection was sold at Gimbel Brothers, New York, in 1941, Mr. 
Friend joined the throng of collectors who “went gimbeling” 
for all manner of objects and it was there that he purchased 
the Mercury. Earlier, the bronze was in a private collection in 
England from which it was lent, in 1903, to an exhibition of 
classical art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club.” And previous 
to that, it may well have been in the Gréau Collection, dis- 
persed in Paris in 1885, although the equation with the written 
description in the catalogue of the auction cannot be proved. 

Richter, ibid., pp. 2qo0-291, On cistae 


Inventory number 56-96. Height, 0.155 m. Dark green patina. Cast solid. 

6 Record of the Art Museum NI, 1952. pp. 94-38 

7 Burlineton Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Ancient Greek Art, London, 1Qo4, 

no. Byg. plate LV, 1; lent by Henry Oppenheimer, Esq.; formerly in the Hofl 
mann collection 

s Collection J. Gréau, Catalogue des bronzes antiques, Paris, June 1-9, 1885, 


no. tort. Hoffmann, one of the experts listed for the sale, may be the connecting 


link 


Fig. 6. Dancing Eros lig. >. Eros with Ointment Vase 


Fig. &. Eros with Kythera lig. Mime Dancer 
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\ trio of winged Erotes (Figs. 6-8) belongs to a class of small 
bronzes often difhcult to date more specifically than “late 
Hellenistic or early Roman.” 
his right hand to his chin (Fig. 6) is not unlike a more delt- 
cately modelled figure in the Walters Art Gallery of Balti- 
more.’” The Eros who clutches a large alabastron or ointment 
vase by the neck (Fig. 7) was undoubtedly an attendant who, 
either alone or with a companion, dutifully held implements 
for Venus. Such groups, Roman in date, often show the goddess 
at the edge of an artificial pool or basin, holding a mirror o1 
some other aid to beauty while the putt: beside her take care 
of the rest of the equipment.'' The wreathed Eros who holds 
a kythera on his knee (Fig. 8) has a short tang under his right 
buttock so that he could be securely set into the base on which 


Phe pirouetting Eros who holds 


he sat and propped his left leg to support the instrument. He, 
too, recalls a relative in Baltimore.'* 

Phe seventh figurine (Fig. 4) represents a slender, bearded, 
nude male figure holding alolt some object in his right hand.' 
Part of the object is missing, but what remains appears to be 
a flaming end of Jupiter's thunderbolt. The god stands with 
his weight on his right foot, poised to hurl the bolt in the 
direction of his downward glance. The very summary treat- 
ment is the result of the indistinct mould in which the figure 


‘Dancing Eros (Fig. 4): inventory number 56-97; preserved height, 0.06 m.; 
dark green patina; left wing, right foot, and left leg below knee missing. Eros 
holding alabastron (Fig. 5): inventory number 56-98; preserved height, 0.057 m.; 
brown and green patina; right wing, left forearm and both feet missing. Eros 
holding kythera (Fig. 6): inventory number 56-99; height, 0.05 m.; greenish 
brown patina; both wings missing. One of the three—the records are not spe 
cilew—was bought from a dealer in 1937 who reported it to be from Hama, 
Syria. All are cast solid 

Dorothy Kent Hill. Catalogue of the Classical Bronz Sculpture the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1949, n. 459. 

't]. Sieveking, Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, Munich, 1919. pl. 25; 
b. Babelon and J.-A. Blanchet, Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la Biblio 
theque Nationale, Paris, 18q5,. nos. 249, 250. For the individual figure of Eros 
with an alabastron, ci. ibid., mo. 283; R. Pagenstecher, Die griechisch-degptisch 
Sammlung Ernst von Sieglin 1A, pl. NNNIL, and p. 82. The provenience 
ol these figurines, when known, is the eastern end of the Mediterranean and 
agrees with the reported source of one of the Princeton examples (see note 9) 

D. K. Hill, op.cit., no. 61 

's Inventory number 56-100. Height, including tang, 0.125 m. Greenish brown 
patina. The statuette was cast hollow; the seam between front and back sections 
is visible, as well as the marks of the file used for a cursory smoothing of the 
joint. Lhe figurine is said to be from Beisan in Palestine 


was cast and the lack of any retooling to sharpen details. [he 
piece is provincial and artistically casual and theretore difficult 
to date. The style is Roman, and probably of the second cen- 
tury A.p., but the figurine is not above suspicion as a modern 
creation in this manner. 

The last figurine (Fig. g) is familiar to many, for it has been 
published by Margarete Bieber and been shown in a special 
exhibition arranged by The Art Museum for a meeting of 
archaeologists and classicists.'* It represents a mime-dancer 
beating time with a clapper in each hand and one beneath her 
left foot; bells attached to her costume, to jingle with every 
movement, added to the rhythmic sounds accompanying the 
dance. The eflect would be familiar to anyone who has seen 
or taken part in English Morris dances and heard the sharp 
rap of staves and the tinkling of bells as the dancers go through 
the steps. The similarity is not fortuitous, for the Morris (1.e., 
Moorish) dances are devious descendants of the classical.'* The 
dances and the acrobatic feats of the mimes were popular tor 
many centuries in antiquity, particularly in Italy and in Syria 
(the reported source of Mr. Friend’s bronze). In contradistinc- 
tion to the drama, in which men took all the parts, both men 
and women performed as mimes; most famous of the women 
was Theodora who became queen in the court of Byzantium. 
As Dr. Bieber has pointed out, it is not easy to assign a date to 
the Princeton dancer; the type of costume was subject to little 
change (it became, in fact, so traditional that it has survived 
upheavals of civilization to be perfectly familiar to us today). 
She suggests a date around 200 A.p., a period when the mimes 
were very popular and the times sufhiciently prosperous to en- 
courage and support gaily costumed and tinkling entertainment. 

14 Inventory number 56-101. Height, o.o75 m., The right hand is missing. Cast 
solid. Brown patina; many of the projecting surfaces are rubbed down to bright 
brass. Margarete Bieber, A History of the Greek and Roman Theater, Princeton 
1939. Pp. 423-424. fig. 561; “Mima Saltatricula,” American Journal of Archae 
ology XLII, 1939, pp. 63off. F. F. Jones, The Theater in Ancient Art: An 
Exhibition, The Art Museum, Princeton University, December 10, 19571-January 
6, 1952, no. 53. In addition to the description of the mime by Dr. Bieber, sce 
the discussion of one of its aspects by Hetty Goldman, “Two Terracotta Figu 
rines from Tarsus,” American Journal of Archaeology NLVIL, 1943, pp. 2e2tt. 


15 Cecil J. Sharp and Herbert C. Macltlwaine, The Morris Book, London, 
1go7, pp. 
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SOME DRAWINGS BY G. B. TIEPOLO 


HE Princeton Museum is fortunate in possessing as part 

of the Dan Fellows Platt Collection a large and varied 

group of drawings by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo (1696- 
1770). Altogether the inventory lists filty-nine drawings by the 
Venetian master in the Platt Collection and eight more trom 
other sources. These pieces afford examples of many aspects of 
liepolo’s art, containing single figures as well as groups, relt- 
gious and mythological as well as secular subject matter, cos 
tume studies and caricatures, portraits and personifications. 
Seven of these drawings are of particular interest since they 
can be directly related to fresco and oil paintings by Tiepolo, 
thereby providing valuable insights into the artist's creative 
method, 

One of the most striking characteristics of Tiepolo’s genius 
is the astonishing ease with which his fresco and oil paintings 
assumed reality. Already in the eighteenth century his reputa- 
tion for facility of expression had earned him popularity among 
powertul patrons in whose palaces the vast expanse of empty 
wall space required adornment. Facility coupled with excep- 
tional quality made Tiepolo one of the hardest working artists 
of the period. In 1736, the Count of Tessin, the Swedish am- 
bassador to Venice, commissioned by his monarch to recom- 
mend a painter who might decorate in fitting manner the new 
royal palace of Stockholm, wrote to the Swedish court and 
mentioned Tiepolo in the following terms: “Tiepolo, or Tiepo- 
letto, as they call him here, is just the man for us... He ts 
lively and intelligent, eager to please and full of ideas; his 
colors are brilliant and he works at an astonishing rate of speed. 
He can paint a picture in less time than another painter would 
need just to mix the colors .. .”' 

The vast number of drawings from Tiepolo’s hand that have 
found their way into various museums and private collections 
throughout the world only confirm what we already know trom 
the impressive total of fresco and oil paintings.* In addition to 
this facility in drawing Tiepolo possessed the ability to turn 


| Pompeo Molmenti, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, la sua vita e le sue opere, 
Milano, PQog, p 22 


2See Detlev Baron von Hadeln, The Drawings of Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, 
Paris, 1928. pp. 1-8, for a discussion of the distribution and the collections. 
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out drawings that, although studies for larger compositions, 
reveal the clarity, completeness and finality that make them 
finished works of art in their own right. Thus the character ot 
a Tiepolo drawing may vary anywhere from a sketchy pre- 
liminary idea for a composition, through a more compre 
hensive study intended for the use of assistants, to those pet 
fectly turned pieces that the artist was able to conceive on the 
spur of the moment, symbolic of the creative power that enabled 
him to grasp his subject instantaneously and whole. Hadeln 
furthermore suggests that a finished sketch would be required 
to provide a patron with some idea of a projected work and that 
amateurs of drawings in that period would desire ‘a complete 
pictorial effect.” 

It is with these possibilities in mind that we turn to consider 
the Princeton studies for larger compositions. 

One of these drawings (Figure 1)* is of particular significance 
since it serves as testimony to the re-working of one of Tiepolo’s 
major creations that has been destroyed—the ceiling of the 
Chiesa degli Scalzi in Venice (Figure 2),° painted al fresco in 
1743-1744. The ceiling was a total loss after an Austrian bomb 
dropped on the church on the 24th of October, 1915. The 
world was thus deprived of one of Tiepolo’s most ingenious 
solutions to a difficult problem. That is, Tiepolo was faced 
with the depiction on a ceiling of the Transportation of the 
House of the Virgin to Loreto. 

It was in 1291 when the holy places of Palestine were being 
overrun by the Mohammedans that the Christian world was 
overjoyed to hear that at least one religious monument had 
escaped the spoiling hands of the Infidels—the Holy House in 
which the Virgin had been raised and educated. According to 
the story, the house had been transported by angels first to 
Illyria and then, in 1294, to Loreto where it became an agent 
for the working of miracles.” A small building enshrined 
within the Basilica at Loreto still remains to commemorate the 
miraculous voyage. 

p. 6. 


Accession number 48-868; height, 0.153 m.; width, m.; pen drawing 
on tan paper. 
Figure 2 is from Antonio Morassi, Tiepolo, Bergamo, 1943. plate 64 


6 Les petits bollandistes vies des saints, Paris, ISSR. volume 14. pp 169 178 
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Fiepolo has relieved the heavy form of the house by pre- 
senting it obliquely in di soffo in su perspective. The lower 
parts are concealed by clouds and a tumultuous group of angels. 
Part of the roof is broken by clouds upon which putti cavort. 
Thus the static, heavy form of the house has assumed an im- 
pression of motion and levitation. And triumphantly situated 
at the apex of the roof we see the Virgin and Child. It is the 
subject of the Virgin, Child and putti group that the Princeton 
drawing treats. 

Actually, however, the drawing is only the first, the primo 
pensiero, ol a series of five existing stages in the development 
of Tiepolo’s conception of the transportation scene. The very 
summary and sketchy nature of the pen drawing shows that 
Diepolo was setting down on paper his early ideas on the sub- 
ject. The features of the Virgin's tace are indicated by the sim. 
plest lines; swift, unrelated strokes establish the idea of drapery 
which must later be developed more tully; the forms of the 
putth have barely begun to emerge from the mass of rapidly 
conceived lines. Altogether, the sketch represents the initial 
recording of the artist's conception of the group. Already, how- 
ever, he has begun to experiment with his original idea. The 
Virgin's left arm, originally raised heavenwards, has been 
lowered to carry her mantle, lending grace and majesty to the 
contour of her figure. In this feature as well as in that of the 
Child, cradled and invisible in the Virgin's arms, the drawing 
differs from the finished group as seen in the Scalzi ceiling. The 
drawing then turns out to be not directly related to the ceiling 
version but to an intermediary step in Tiepolo’s development 
of the full composition—a bozzetto or preliminary model for 
the Scalzi ceiling (Figure 5)' now in the Gallerie dell’ Acca- 
demia in Venice. Here the abstract, summary forms of the 
Virgin and putti have assumed concrete reality. A new note is 
the putto head that lurks among the drapery to the right of 
the Virgin. 

A turther modification of this group appears in a second 
study (Figure 6)° of which the contour corresponds more closely 


Figure 5 ts from Morassi, op.cit., plate 65 


‘Figure 6 is from J. Byam Shaw, “Venetian Art at Whitechapel,” Burlington 
Magazune, Feb. 1951. pp. Gite, ill. 28 
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out drawings that, although studies for larger compositions, 
reveal the clarity, completeness and finality that make them 
finished works of art in their own right. Thus the character of 
a Tiepolo drawing may vary anywhere from a sketchy pre- 
liminary idea for a composition, through a more compre- 
hensive study intended for the use of assistants, to those per- 
fectly turned pieces that the artist was able to conceive on the 
spur of the moment, symbolic of the creative power that enabled 
him to grasp his subject instantaneously and whole. Hadeln 
furthermore suggests that a finished sketch would be required 
to provide a patron with some idea of a projected work and that 
amateurs of drawings in that period would desire “a complete 
pictorial effect.” 

It is with these possibilities in mind that we turn to considet 
the Princeton studies for larger compositions. 

One of these drawings (Figure 1)* is of particular significance 
since it serves as testimony to the re-working of one of Tiepolo’s 
major creations that has been destroyed—the ceiling of the 
Chiesa degli Scalzi in Venice (Figure 2),° painted al fresco in 
1743-1744. The ceiling was a total loss after an Austrian bomb 
dropped on the church on the 24th of October, 1915. The 
world was thus deprived of one of Tiepolo’s most ingenious 
solutions to a difhcult problem. That is, Tiepolo was faced 
with the depiction on a ceiling of the Transportation of the 
House of the Virgin to Loreto. 

It was in 1291 when the holy places of Palestine were being 
overrun by the Mohammedans that the Christian world was 
overjoyed to hear that at least one religious monument had 
escaped the spoiling hands of the Infidels—the Holy House in 
which the Virgin had been raised and educated. According to 
the story, the house had been transported by angels first to 
Illyria and then, in 1294, to Loreto where it became an agent 
for the working of miracles.“ A small building enshrined 
within the Basilica at Loreto still remains to commemorate the 
miraculous voyage. 

Ihid., p. 6 

Accession number 48-868; height, 0.153 m.; width, m.; pen drawing 
on tan paper, 

Figure 2 is from Antonio Morassi, Tiepolo, Bergamo, 1943. plate 64 

‘Les petits bollandistes vies des saints, Paris, 1888, volume 14, pp. 169-178. 
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Tiepolo has relieved the heavy form of the house by pre- 
senting it obliquely in di sotto in si perspective. The lower 
parts are concealed by clouds and a tumultuous group of angels. 
Part of the roof is broken by clouds upon which putti cavort, 
Thus the static, heavy form of the house has assumed an im- 
pression of motion and levitation. And triumphantly situated 
at the apex of the roof we see the Virgin and Child. It is the 
subject of the Virgin, Child and putti group that the Princeton 
drawing treats. 

Actually, however, the drawing is only the first, the primo 
pensiero, of a series of five existing stages in the development 
of Tiepolo’s conception of the transportation scene. The very 
summary and sketchy nature of the pen drawing shows that 
Tiepolo was setting down on paper his early ideas on the sub- 
ject. The features of the Virgin's face are indicated by the sim- 
plest lines; swift, unrelated strokes establish the idea of drapery 
which must later be developed more fully; the forms of the 
putti have barely begun to emerge from the mass of rapidly 
conceived lines. Altogether, the sketch represents the initial 
recording of the artist's conception of the group. Already, how- 
ever, he has begun to experiment with his original idea. The 
Virgin's left arm, originally raised heavenwards, has been 
lowered to carry her mantle, lending grace and majesty to the 
contour of her figure. In this feature as well as in that of the 
Child, cradled and invisible in the Virgin's arms, the drawing 
differs from the finished group as seen in the Scalzi ceiling. The 
drawing then turns out to be not directly related to the ceiling 
version but to an intermediary step in Tiepolo’s development 
of the full composition—a bozzetto or preliminary model for 
the Scalzi ceiling (Figure 5)' now in the Gallerie dell’ Acca- 
demia in Venice. Here the abstract, summary forms of the 
Virgin and putti have assumed concrete reality. A new note is 
the putto head that lurks among the drapery to the right of 
the Virgin. 

A further modification of this group appears in a second 
study (Figure 6)* of which the contour corresponds more closely 

7 Figure 5 is from Morassi, op.cit., plate 65 


* Figure 6 is from J. Byam Shaw, “Venetian Art at Whitechapel,” Burlington 
Magazine, Feb. 1951, pp. 61-62, ill 28. 
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2. Ceiling of Chiesa degli 


Scalzi, Venice. 
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Fig. 4. Princeton 48-882 


Fig. 5. Study tor Fig. 2, Fig. 6. Study tor Fig. 2 
in Venice in London 
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to that of the ceiling than the more oval one of the earlier 
bozzetto.” Perhaps because he feared that the gathering of 
drapery on the Virgin's right arm would fail to convey trom 
the height of the ceiling the presence of the Child, Tiepolo in 
the Rosebery version has placed a conspicuous and nude Christ 
Child in his mother’s arms. What has been gained in clarity, 
however, has been cancelled by a loss in design value. For the 
figure of the Child in the right arm of the Virgin has disturbed 
the grace and elegance of the left arm with its flowing mantle. 
The whole group now has become heavy and unwieldy. There- 
fore it comes as no surprise to discover in the final version as 
painted on the ceiling of the Chiesa degli Scalzi (Figure 3) 
that Tiepolo’s innate sense of design relationship has led him 
to abandon that fine gesture and flowing mantle in order to 
diminish the heaviness and to focus the spectator’s attention 
upon the Virgin and Child both of whom now gaze down trom 
their vantage point atop the roof. The drama of the flowing 
mantle has not been entirely lost since a similar motif appears 
behind the heads of the Virgin and Child. Meanwhile, the putti 
on the cloud have undergone minor revisions. 

Another drawing (Figure 4) in the Platt Collection may be 
a study for the Rosebery bozzetto.’® Its experimental nature is 
evident in the presence of various sketches for the Virgin 
and/or Child theme. The most complete group presents (in di 
sotto in sit perspective) the figure of the Virgin—her left arm 
extended outwards and holding in her right arm the nude 
Child who gazes down. In the bozzetfo the direction of the 
Virgin's gaze has been altered as has the position of the Child. 
On the whole, however, the drawing seems to be a study for 
the Rosebery bozzetto and constitutes yet another step in the 
process that led to the ceiling fresco of the Chiesa degli Scalzi. 

Three drawings in the Platt Collection form a trio of pre- 
liminary studies for an oil painting by Tiepolo that is now in 
the Museo Civico in Padua (Figure 7).'' The subject of the 

®* Now in the collection of the Earl of Rosebery in London, it was exhibited 
in the Tiepolo Exhibition in Venice in 1951. Mostra del Tiepolo, Venice, 1951, 
pp. 67-69, number 51. 


’ Accession number 48-882; height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.18 m.; pen drawing on 
white paper. 


11 Andrea Moschetti, 7] Museo Civico di Padua, Padua, 1938, pp. 19r-198 
pl. NLIE (whence our Figure 7) 
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picture, which was painted in 1746 for the Chiesa di San 
Giovanni di Verdara, is Saint Patrick preaching and healing an 
invalid. St. Patrick, the bishop of Ireland, dressed in pontifical 
garb, stands raised on a marble pedestal, his left arm raised 
heavenwards. Behind him one attendant holds the bishop's 
crozier while another holds his mitre. In front of the pedestal, 
to the left, two young people, male and female, kneel rever- 
ently. To the right two women raise their eyes in rapt attention. 
In the right foreground a finely modelled invalid, nude to the 
waist, reclines absorbing the healing words of the saint. In the 
background are two prominent male figures and architectural 
motifs, in particular a Veronese-like balustrade with specta- 
tors. Figure 8 probably represents Tiepolo’s first conception of 
the picture.’* In reverse of the position the central figure would 
finally assume in the painting (and this holds true as well fon 
the remaining two studies) St. Patrick dominates the composti- 
tion placed just off-center. Tiepolo has already begun to ex. 
periment: the raised right arm has been lowered and the 
position of the head has been changed. Elements that will 
appear in the final painting are already present—the console 
in the background as well as the balustrade and arch. To the 
right, sketched in very summarily in pen and wash, there is a 
kneeling male figure. To the right of the saint a woman sits 
while, in the foreground, one can make out the reclining 
figure of the invalid. The summary and sketchy nature of the 
whole as well as the rapid changes, especially in the saint's 
head, argue for the priority of this drawing as the primo 
pensiero. 

Another drawing, Figure g, represents a second step and 
considerable clarification of thought.'® Executed in pen, wash 
and crayon, this drawing is free from the improvisatory aspects 
of Figure & save for the continuing indecision of the right 
arm. The motive of the kneeling boy to the left, who will serve 
as a “repoussoir’ element in the oil painting, has assumed 
clearer definition. The invalid and the attentive woman to the 
right have begun to emerge as more dramatic elements of the 


12 Accession number 48-875; height, o.g04 m.; width, o.224 m.; pen drawing 
with gray wash and black crayon on white paper. 
18 Accession number 48-869; height, o.g03 m.; width o.g24 m 
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composition, The attendant who holds the crozier has appeared 
behind the saint. To the left there appears, lightly applied in 
wash, the balustrade. 

The most striking innovation in the conception of the pic- 
ture is the introduction of the large Bible, supported by 
another attendant, to which the saint points with his right 
hand as the visible and tangible source of the text of his sermon. 
The evolution of Tiepolo’s visual ideas is nowhere more 
strikingly evident than in this drawing where underneath the 
pen drawing that describes the saint pointing to the book there 
remains the evidence of the upraised right arm sketched in 
black crayon. His dissatisfaction with the tight, contracted 
mantle of the saint has been alleviated by expanding it with a 
few broad strokes of ink at the expense of the figures of a seated 
woman and child who were intended to appear engrossed by 
the message of the saint. 

In a third study, Figure 10," Tiepolo has reverted to the 
idea expounded in Figure 8. That is to say, he has resolved the 
indecision manifest in Figure g where both the upraised arm 
and the indication of the book were present. In this version 
the book has been abandoned and the gesture olf the raised arm 
retained. The happy effect is evident in the focus and clarity 
that characterize the central figure of the composition. That 
this drawing of all three Princeton drawings represents the 
closest parallel to the painting is evident in the position of both 
arms. In the painting, of course, the figure of St. Patrick ts 
reversed, but in both drawing and picture one arm ts raised 
heavenwards while the other hand clasps the mantle and holds 
it close to the body. The important figures of the kneeling boy, 
the enraptured woman and the reclining invalid have been 
rendered in that abstract yet powerful shorthand of pen and 
wash that is so characteristic of Tiepolo. In the figure of the 
kneeling boy in particular the juxtaposition of luminous white 
areas and dark, heavy wash results in a representation of rever 
ence that is full, despite its abstractness, of vitality and drama. 

Between the closest study and the painting, however, there 


lies a gap, since even Figure 10 does not bring Tiepolo’s image 


'# Accession number 48-876; height, o.go5 m.; width, 0.219 m.; sepia and black 
ink. gray wash and black cravon on white pape 
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to the final state as it appears in the picture at Padua. In the 
painting, for the purpose of even greater prominence, the saint 
has been placed upon a marble pedestal, a temale figure has 
joined the kneeling boy to the left, the enraptured woman 
has changed her attitude and no longer supports her head with 
her right hand and she has been joined by a second attentive 
woman. The crowd has disappeared and has been replaced by 
a few forcetul figures; the attendants with crozier and mitre 
have been placed advantageously as secondary motives behind 
and on either side of the saint. In the background the wall 
with the console and the balustrade serve as space detiners and 
contribute to the monumentality of the central figure. There 
exists then the possibility that Tiepolo executed further studies 
in preparation for the painting—studies that would turnish 
the missing elements to the full evolution of Tiepolo’s concep 
tion from primo pensiero to final version. 

Tiepolo’s last work in Italy before leaving for Spain in 
April, 1762, the fresco decoration for the Villa Pisani at Stra, 
was executed between the autumn of 1761 and the early months 
of 1762. On the ceiling of the grand salon of the Villa Tiepolo 
painted the Glorification of the Pisani Family (Figure 13)"° in 
which members of that family are elevated to celestial realms 
and surrounded by an allegorical history of the Pisani achieve 
ment. One of the Princeton drawings presents a study for one 
of the figures of the Stra ceiling (Figure 12).'° The figure of a 
man seated on a cloud, seen in di sotto in sit perspective, rests 
his forehead against the palm of his right hand in a graphic 
representation of sorrow. He is nude to the waist but clothed 
below in a white garment. One foot is visible, protruding from 
the drapery and resting on the cloud. There is very little devia- 
tion from the drawing in the painted figure (Figure 11). As a 
matter of fact, this is one of those examples of Tiepolo’s power 
to grasp his subject instantaneously and whole and to place it 
on paper with such clarity and precision that the result is a 
complete and perfect work of art in its own right. The tact 
that the figure plays only a minor role in the fresco composition 


Figure 19 is a detail from Molmenti, op.crt., p. 115. 


16 Accession number 48-837; height, 0.214 m.; width, 0.163 m.; pen and wash 
on white paper. 
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as a whole, perhaps as a personification of Sorrow related to an 
unhappy episode in the tamily history, would suggest that the 
drawing does not constitute the final development of a series 
ot studies. Scores of single studies tor ti@ures seated on clouds, 
many of which, equally fine im quality, enrich the Platt Col 
lection, argue against that theory. 

\s an example ol drawing this single figure con 
tains the very elements that make Tiepolo one of the great 
draughtsmen. As Jakob Rosenberg puts it:  Tiepolo, like 
Watteau, raises a brilliant light to the dominant place in the 
draughtsmanship, but he does it with a broader sweep and 
monumentalitv. He organizes tones in three values: the most 
intense brightness emanates trom the whiteness of the paper 
against which he sets a light middle tone and a tew crisp deepel 
darks. He uses this three-value system with supreme economy 
of touch, Creating a clearly articulated group, full of sweeping 
movement and bathed in the most brilliant lheht.”'' The draw- 
ing fits this description exactly. First of all, the body and 
drapery have laree areas of white—the color of the paper— 
which becomes luminous in quality juxtaposed with the darker 
washes and pen strokes. The shadows of the body and drapery 
are rendered primarily by a second tone of light wash and 
tinally—especially in the drapery—a few economical touches 
of a deeper and darker wash accent the figure. 

Characteristic also of Tiepolo’s technique is the subtle way 
in which he renders substance by means of dissociated pen 
strokes and wash. In the drapery particularly the contour lines 
rendered in pen do not serve to contain the reinforcing wash. 
Rather the wash ts laid on independently and refuses to ob- 
serve the limits set by the pen. The result is that I iepolo neve 
describes drapery in literal terms. By strictly artistic means he 
implies drapery and succeeds thereby in creating a livelier and 
more convincing visual equivalent than mere description could 
achieve. 

Iwo drawings in the Platt Collection present figure studies 
that, while not exact prototypes tor figures in the Pisani ceiling, 
at least seem to be studies tor the general type. Figure 15, only 
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Fig. 16. Detail of Ceiling in Royal 
Palace in Madrid. 


perspective, a draped figure seated on a cloud, arms upraised 
and hands clasped in a gesture of prayer of thanksgiving; the 
chin is the only visible part of the head.'> With important 
modifications—the figure being cut off by clouds, bare rathet 
than draped feet, a shift in posture and the absence of the 
chin—the figure in the drawing corresponds to the type present 
to the right of the group of Indians (Figure 13). In the Scalzi 
ceiling (Figure 2) just to the right of the House of Loreto, the 
same motive is developed turther in a praying figure where the 
posture is not a sitting one and the face of the man is easily 
discernible. Figure 14, in rather sketchy and summary fashion, 
shows the figure of a seated female in di sotto in st perspective 
as though she were intended to sit on a cloud, although none 
is indicated.'* Her head is raised heavenwards so that the profile 

is Accession number 48-849; height, o.10 m.; width, 0.116 m.; pen and wash 
on tan paper. 


Accession number 48-884; height, 0.193 m.; width, m.; pen drawing 
on tan paper, 
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Fig. 17. Princeton 48-881 


of her nose shows. It ts possible that she may have served as a 
preliminary study tor the female figure seated next to the sor- 
rowlul figure of the Pisami ceiling (Figure 13). In the painting, 
however, het left arm is raised and the position ot her teet 
has shifted. 

Summoned to the royal court of Madrid by Kine Charles II] 
of Spain in April 1762, Tiepolo lett Italy, forever as it turned 
out, since he died in Madrid in 1770. In Spain Tiepolo per. 
formed the usual prodigious feats of production. His greatest 
monument there ts the decoration tor the walls of the Royal 
Palace in Madrid. Among these the throne room ts outstanding. 
Phere on the ceiling he painted in 1764 an apotheosis of the 
Spanish Monarchy. Never before had Tiepolo been presented 
with such a vast held in which to exercise his imaginative 
powers. He met the challenge by painting a comprehensive 
representation of the material and symbolic values that went 
together to make up the Spanish Empire, fusing allegory, his- 
tory and myth in order to exalt the Spanish monarchy. 
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One of the allegorical figures, Faith, appears on a cloud as 
part of an allegorical group of the Christian virtues (Figure 
16).°° A Princeton drawing (Figure 17)*' appears to be a pre- 
liminary study for this figure which is one of Tiepolo’s most 
popular allegorical personifications.** A pen drawing without 
the further definition of wash, it is obviously a very preliminary 
sketch for the painted figure. There has been no attempt to 
develop in detail the features of the faces or the draperies. In 
di sotto in st perspective, the central figure of the group, Faith, 
stands supporting with her right arm a cross and holding in her 
left hand a chalice. To the right sits the allegorical figure 
Charity, a woman who holds a child in her lap. To the left and 
behind Faith stands another female figure, Hope, who carries 
an anchor. A sketch of the head of an old man who has nothing 
to do with the group in the painting appears in the upper lett 
hand corner of the drawing. 

That the Princeton drawing corresponds more closely to the 
Madrid group than to the Milan or Venetian versions ts evident 
from the fact that the face of Faith is veiled. It is even more 
significant that the woman and child who represent Charity 
are seated in a similar posture, the woman cradling the child 
in her left arm, just as in the Madrid version. 

However, between this preliminary sketch and the final 
version a great deal of alteration has taken place. For one 
thing, the figures have been reversed, not an unusual pro- 
cedure with Tiepolo. The figure of Hope has been abandoned. 
In the fresco the chalice is thrust outward by Faith in a grand 
gesture and is no longer clutched close to the breast. Addi- 
tional elements, the dove and the putti, have joined Faith. 
It is interesting to note that the artist finally decided to place 
the cross close to the body of Faith rather than to extend it 
forward. The alternative positions are present in the drawing 
revealing LTiepolo’s method of creating in a preliminary sketch 

20'Figure 16 is from Morassi, op.cit., plate 119. 


21 Accession number 48-881; height, 0.163 m.; width, 0.142 m.; pen drawing 
on tan paper. 


22 In various postures she appears on the ceiling of the Sacristy of S. Ambrogio 
in Milan of 1737 (Molmenti, op.cit., plate opposite p. 194); on the ceiling of the 
Scuola del Carmine in Venice of 1740-1743 (ibid., plates after p. 52); and on the 
ceiling of the Chiesa della Pieta in Venice of 1754-1755 (Morassi, op.cit., 
plate qq). 
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a variety of ideas the most satisfactory of which might be 
adaptable tor the final version. 

The existence of other variations on this theme also reveals 
another aspect of Tiepolo’s method. Faced with such large 
compositions and spaces to fill, it is not surprising that he exer- 
cised a certain economy in that certain motives like Faith ap- 
pear over and over again in his works. 

A final drawing from the Platt Collection that can be related 
to a painting by Tiepolo is a study of the head of an old, 
bearded warrior with a helmet (Figure 18). This head is 
identical with one that is found in a fresco painted on the wall 
of the Imperial Room of the Residenz in Wirzburg (Figure 
21).°* It was in the early summer of 1750 that Tiepolo was 
summoned to decorate the Imperial Room of the new Residenz, 
his name having been suggested in all probability by the Bo- 
hemian architect Baldassare Neumann. In December, 1750, 
Liepolo arrived at Wiirzburg accompanied by his two sons, 
Domenico and Lorenzo, who served as his assistants. As a pro 
gram Tiepolo took the glorification of certain episodes from 
the life of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa who in 1168 had 
established the princely bishops of Wiirzburg. On the ceiling 
Tiepolo painted Apollo conducting Beatrice of Burgundy to 
Frederick. On one wall is celebrated the Marriage of Frederick 
and Beatrice. On another wall appears the investiture of Bishop 
Harold von Hochheim as Duke of Franconia by the Emperor. 
To this latter fresco, completed in 1752, belongs the head of 
which the Princeton drawing ts a study. 

Unlike the drawings treated up to this pomt this example 
does not seem to be the work of Tiepolo. If it were a prelimi. 
nary study it would anticipate in an unlikely fashion the 
precise requirements of the final composition, For the back 


part of the head is cut off in the same manner as in the painting 


‘Accession number 48-64; height, m. width, 76 red and whit 
chalk and black crayon on blue paper 

‘Figure 21 is from Theodor Hetzer, Die Fresken Tiepolos in der Wiirchera 
Residen Frankfurt, 1943 plate 24. \ preliminary study tor the entire fresco 
CXIsts in the Metropolitan \luseum: Harrys B. Welle Seventy-five Years Ago 
Metropolitan Of Art Bulleti 1\ Pp. illustration on 
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Fig. 18. Princeton 48-864. 


Fig. 19. Princeton 44-15 Fig. 20. Princeton 44-16. 
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Fig. 22. Painting by Domenico Tiepolo. 
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where the contour of the head, shoulder and drapery of the 
adjacent figure violate the helmet-clad head. Furthermore, 
the contour lines of the helmet and face in the drawing are 
drawn in so carefully in black crayon that they appear not to 
be a spontaneous creation but careful copy work. The proba. 
bility arises then that the drawing is a copy made alter the 
painting rather than a preliminary study. Was the copy, in 
that case, made by Tiepolo himself? It is quite possible that the 
master may have prepared some drawings alter the frescoes 
that were so highly admired by the patron, the Prince-bishop 
Charles Philip of Greiffenklau.* 

However, several arguments may be cited against authorship 
by LTiepolo. In the first place the general quality of the head 
is much inferior to others in red chalk on blue paper that may 
be attributed to the master. Two such drawings (Figures 19 
and 20) exist in the Princeton Collection.*° Both are studies of 
male heads, one (Figure 20) a drawing alter a bronze bust of 
\lessandro Vittorio by Palma il Giovane. Both are character- 
ized by the nervous, vital short strokes of chalk that go together 
to render a lively and vibrant effect. This effect is further 
enhanced by an economical but telling use of white chalk ton 
highlights. In comparison the head of the old warrior lacks the 
short, choppy, but descriptive strokes. There is little or no use 
of white chalk for highlights. On the contrary, there are large 
areas of rubbed chalk that have little descriptive value and 
produce a soft, limp effect. They only contribute to the com- 
parative lack of vitality. This drawing, while not without a 
certain intellectual power, strikes one as devoid of Tiepolo’s 
spontaneity. Furthermore, for a study that purports to be com- 
plete, there are passages that lack the coherent relationship of 
parts characteristic of the true Tiepolo. The way the crest of 
the helmet (the crest unimaginatively suggested by parallel 
lines of red chalk) rises unconvincingly from the contour line 

Ihe Prince-bishop was so pleased with the decoration of the Imperial 
Room that he immediately commissioned Liepolo to decorate the monumental 
Staircase, a task completed on November 8, 1753. 

26 Figure iq: accession number 44-15; height, 0225 m.; width, 0.181 m.; 

Figure 20: accession number 44-16; height, 0.241 m.; width, 0.20 m. Both draw 


ings, done in red and white chalk on blue paper, were presented by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. 
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of the helmet, to appear dissociated from the top of the helmet, 
is unworthy of Tiepolo—especially the Tiepolo who would 
create a complete rather than a preliminary study. 

If the head is not by Tiepolo himself then who might be its 
author? Antonio Morassi, speaking of a series of red and white 
chalk drawings after the Wiirzburg frescoes, is of the opinion 
that many are by the hand of Domenico Tiepolo who served 
as an assistant to his father at Wuirzbure and who in these cases 
aped his father’s manner.** This suggests a reasonable solution 
to the problem of authorship of the Princeton drawing. For 
although Domenico was destined as a mature draughtsman to 
develop a style quite his own, at this early date (he was only 
twenty-five years of age at the time) he would be dependent 
upon his father’s example. Lorenzo, also destined to become 
an artist, was only sixteen years old and probably incapable of 
such a concentrated effort. The fact that this type of old, 
bearded warrior wearing a helmet appears in a painting by 
Domenico (Figure 22)** strengthens an attribution of this draw- 
ing to Domenico rather than to his illustrious parent. Thus, 
while removed from Tiepolo’s oeuvre, the drawing remains 
within the family and offers proof of the creative ability that 
continued, though somewhat abated, in his progeny. 

GEORGE P. MrAs 


27 Opwit., p. 4t. 


2s Cf. the fresco painting, “Rinaldo before the Statue of Armida,” from the 
Villa di Zianigo; Molmenti, op.cit., p. 335 (whence our Figure 22). 
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